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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, CHA- 
RING CROSS. 

Tx exterior of the National Gallery. being 

in 


now nearly com , we lose no tinte : 


submitting an . ofits. fair. pro- 
ions” to. o s. We might heve 








Mews. The main and the best feature:of 
building is the central portico, ia: which: 
been employed the benutiful: this 
lumns from the: portieo of Carlton 

Yet, Mr. Wilkins does not appear to. 


made the mest. of thie of bis-own - 
‘. has been 


5 
i 


is, and as resperts the columns alone, it is 
piionable,—a fine 
of octasyle prose, +e i ie plain 


selkl: 


! 






which » the way, the 
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even di bly and affect 
rendered pate “lowée Alien it i 


° . 


omission of the epi or 


would have expand 
Wilkins! 
Here, as at the London University, the 


architect has the stairs out of doors; 
while, a8 well observed in the Spectator, “ as 
if to demonstrate the utter uselessness of the 
portico, the visiters are from the 
weather by a tem wooden awning that 
coyers the steps;” of which absurdity, by 
sion House, in the City, 
presents another instance. 

Of the eastern end of the Gallery it would 


be impossible to say a word of commendation, 
“except that its meanness accords with the 


character, or rather the want of character, 
throughont the front. 

It will be seen that in each wing is a pas- 

through the building ; one leading into 

a k parade; and the other into Duke’s 

Court, the inhabitants of which claim a right 

‘ wey. long enjoyed by them through the 

ws. 


the appropriation of the Gallery, it ma 
be‘sufficient to state that the eastern wie 
granted to the Royal Academy of 
Arts; and the western wing is intended for 
the reception of the pictures which have been 
for some years past exhibited in Pall Mall as 
* the National Gallery,” the nucleus of the 


gar iret em on. “_ 
ud. left of the passage; thus i A 

rooms, which, with the Sculpture . Room. 
posi 2 istitute the whole of the 


tothe Academy. They ae 
“$*@ompinion-to the Almanac, 1837, p. 234. 
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uite plain, well porti and well Tos Yon forget str, a young maklen’s heart 
ted: from the ceilings. The dimensions , !* 8 peep tong Pom 7 Aaa al 
the largest room are 55 by 43 feet; of the To forth blossoms in their fittest season ; 
— 35 (Aer bes The two latter Wah mene Oe stiybed. vehou tr ai haa 
i i wings, there remain embracing tendrils clasping 
only three rooms inti : Other affeetions, and warm, will grow, 


paintings, whereas at while Sava 
Somerset House there were four apartments. Shcostis th pestis boteerert eae 
naw re Poe a age the ground floor is Fae ee ares, and mothers, to 
The ground floor of this wing is otherwise ne aon, 
occupied by the Hall of Casts, the Council Was to 
Keeper's i ry 


Room, Library, and 


Residence. Baro ser 
The western wing, for “ the National ema, 
H 


very numerous collection of paintings, and wm 


to fair Seville | Ser aeny town, 





mistress, your fair mother, 


Sevitle. 


the Count your father, marry time 
page, held her train, 

same tune, the priest who married 
sposed recisely as the Spake at the altar—but I prate too boldly. 


: ich in the 20 bright} 
are not large en for the bition Of all the cities in dominions, 
Mice ee With such a Which we have progesed ihroughabel a arms, 


gallery as this, where would the French place Fated or ihe banter git of 
The ound foo of the western wing is None ever, on our fret eg 
so fair as yonder seems, 

= tique; the apartments of the Custos ; Stired by the eserves, whose balmy breath, 
- 


theit vast pictures? 


A 
» Mr. Wilkins’s Gallery, (for Ofthe G 


such it should ever be called, and we: wish 
him joy of the paternity,) is = lamentablé 


affair. “We have read and quoted many Too be feliows ete re Judge 
animadversions upon this Ese sant Bear witedss Wotcy te tte Valen hee 
severe, Which 


ich staud unanswered in the sight of Heaven. 


Home. 
the Spectator, the is characterized. as 1 love that dear old home! ' My mothiér lived there 
“a building every way unsuited to its pur- Her frst sweet marriage yours, aad ar einen 


ones ;. 
the Quarter. teviewer, “ jk have never Thoegh filien tex its ren 





ion Happily y though built of stone, Nor yet 80 warlike; st 
terity to libel the architectural taste of the You have stories long and wonderful, 
von which the misealled “ National Gal. rope ceed iphe cers yy ~ fa fortune. 
lery *” was:reared. The flows oby moulderng qrndiiher’ 
te Faith F they do mock us wit young old age, 
Poetry; These giant wearers of & thousand summers | 
emai Strange, that’ the ‘seed we sow should bloom and 
D. 1 first Sousieli 
oor Novezriss rail be a few'cof of oy het ean fide; owes, tut anda 
name has Wat forashort period graced thelisty Q'for el th aig 
am rere ag ene 
THE STAR OF SEVILLE. A DRAMA. From i our very bodies fertilize. 
By Mrs. Butler; (late Mise Komble.y, T.ove-proof. 
—— than bing Rogge of Mrs, ssris n't Thou ey nhetod 
avers, new anticipate smooth margin of, o 
perso) ual 4. Tas rage t flowers— Ane th uray Inst of fae ee 
its gems of thought and fancy. d With the distemper'd Burrled course of lane ¢ 
obu > , Tile on Cereal i ‘frame 
My deer kind iy: a sh dovetis ahent Tasuhewt ares Coe BAa CC el 
. () al . ; 


blest ; and if on those whose lowly station 
them at furthest frem your influence 
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of the water-willows.without making any 
noise, until having attained a position com- 
manding a view of the whole pond, he 
stretched “himself flat on the ground, and 
watched the solitary workman. 

.-In,a little while, three others appeared at 
the head of the dam, bri 


bringing sticks and 
bushes. With these they proceeded directly 
to the barrier, which Captain Bonneville per- 
ceived was in need of ir. Having depo- 
sited their loads upon the broken part, 
dived ‘into-the water, and shortly reappeared 
at the surface. Each now b t a quan- 
tity of mud, with which he wo: laster the 
sticks and bushes just deposited. This kind 
of masonry was continued for some time, re- 
supplies of wood and mud being 
ught and treated in the same manner. 
This done, the industrious beavers ois 
in a little recreation, chasing each ot 
about the pond, dodging and whisking about 
on the att or diving to.the bottom ; and 
in their frolic, often raed their tails on the 


sound 


captain .was concealed, and, rearing himself 
on his hind quarters, in a sitting position, 
put his fore-paws against a young pine-tree, 
an to cut the bark with his teeth. At 
times he would tear off a small piece, and 
holding it between his paws, and retaining 
his sedentary position, would feed himself 
with it, after the fashion. of a monkey. 
@ object of the beaver, however, was 


ville’s men, who, fi anxious at the pro- 
tracted absence of their leader, were coming 
a aeneen oF bee. 4 paper pap om 
voices, beavers, as as i 
dived, at once beneath the surface, and were 
Captain, Bonneville, regreted this int 
le. is inter. 
a He had heard much of the 
the beaver in cutting. down trees, in wh 
it is eaid, peeungese want Saresste inte 
the water, and in a and direction 
as may be most for conveyance to 
the desired point. In the present instance, 
the tree was a tall, straight pine, and as it 
perpendicularly, and was not a 
Frat of ai airing, the baavor could have 
it in any direction be pleased, if really 
capable of exercising a discretion in the mat- 
ter, He was evidently engaged in “ belting” 
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those trees which are nearest at 


course, attacks 
they hand, and on the banks of the stream or pond. 


E 
j 
Fe 
f 
5 
e 
I 
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preponderate. 
«cL have often,” says Captain :Beaneville, 
seen trees measuring eighteen inches in 
diameter, at the places where they had been 
cut through by the beaver, but they lay in all 
directions, often very inconveniently for 
the after purposes of the animal. In fact, so 
little ingenuity do they at. times display in 
this » that .at one of our camps oa 
Snake river, a.beaver was found with his head 
a inieedsten guaette sot lemtaee 
Goch shnieannmadting the 
i ing to eaptain, is 
certainly displayed by the beaver in selecting 
Saceeah atch is 02 denied bark for winter 
neve The whole beaver household, old 
young, set out upon this business, and 
will often make long journeys before they are 
suited. Sometimes they cut down trees of the 
Pe gee ice then cull the branches, the 
of.which is most to.their taste. These 
they cut into lengths of about three feet, con- 
vey them to the water, and float. them .to 
pe ena they are stored away fur 
winter. 

They are studious of cleanliness.and com- 
fort in their lodges, and after their repasts, 
will. carry out the sticks from whieh they-have 
eaten coat ree throw Ghanenieaan 
rent | ’ are jealous, 
too, of their territories, and extremely pugaa- 
cious, wever permitting a-stsange beaver to 
enter their. premises, and often fight with 
eS ee ne 
pieces. In-the spring, which isit 
season, the can ekestieadoadianaena 


every clear and quiet of water on his 
way, and climbing the i to 
feast upon the tender ts of the young 
willows. As summer he gives 


U 


his bachelor rambles, and bethiaki 
ef housekeeping duties, returns home te his 
mate and his new progeny, and marshals them 
all for the foraging expedition in queet ef 
winter provisions, 

After having shown the public spirit of this 
praiseworthy litte animal as a member of a 


7 


hee resume, from page 334, our extracts 
rom picture of London’ 


gtuvities.) 
A Newgate Incident. 
" Novelists would occasionally find excellent 


materials for their works, in N 
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“s¢: Well, ‘then, that 
ry Jew, ‘ 


-potind note for the ' 


chased: of 


upon the nature of our éonvereation ?”” Mr. c— 


pre- 


nts in «said he did. 
‘one of the most inte- 
+ Heat 


ng the face 
sesting postions of the éarth’s surface. ] 


~ Irvii 
t of his tale 


leave of this work, for the 
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he-leaned againat his throne of granite. To 
that particular spot he was so devotedly. at- 
tached, that no consideration would induce 
him to.do business any where else. Ardent 
as was his love of moaey, and great as were 
the sacrifices he would -have made to in- 
crease his .more-than princely fortune, I 

uestion much if the temptation of some 
} erent unds:would have induced-him to 
quit his favourite Y= From that pillar 
he never:‘moved. ‘There he stood, nearly us 
stationary as the pillar itself, with his back 
resting .against it, as if-he could not have 
supported himself without its aid. With his 
note-book.in his hand, he was always to-be 
seen during the usual hour of business, en- 
tering into transactions of great extent with 
the merchants and commercial men of all 
countries. Little would the stranger, who 
chanced to zee the pete of capitalists 
standing on the spot I have mentioned, have 
fancied from oo er ma appearance, what 
an important influence he exerted on the 
destinies.-not only of ’Change, .but of the 
country and Europe. Nothing could be 
more unpre than his appearance. 
He-was just sucha man as the boys in .the 
street would have thought a fine subject for 
<“ a lark,’’—unless, indeed, they had been 
deterred by the lowering expression or sul- 
len aspect.of his countenance. He always 
looked sulky. I question if he.ever indulg- 
ed in‘a jsmile. Iam sure he never did-on 
*Change. There ‘his features were never, 
so far.as I:could learn, known to relax their 
rigidity. I have been informed that he did 
in-private, among his more intimate friends 
and:relations, occasionally make an.effort to 
smile ;: but never ‘with any marked success. 
His: smiles at ‘best-could never be ‘suid to be 
more: than ‘a: species of spoiled grin. His 
countenance wore » thoughtful aspect ; but 
I neverscould see any thing in it that indi- 
cated intelligence. He looked stupid or 
clownish. He had.a good deal the appear- 
ance of:a-farmer-of the humbler class. His 
features -were massy. He had-a flat face, 
I shave scarcely ever.seen a Jewish counte- 
nance which had ;less,in it ofthe conforma- 
tion so. .churacteristic of the faces of that 
people, than Rothschild’s. His features 
seemed:to be huddled together. There was 
nothing like ‘regularity in them. His face 
was full, and «unusually round. His nose 
had-a good deal of the cock-up form. His 
mouth ‘was rather large, and his lips thick 
and prominent. His forehead was of more 
than an average height, considering ‘the ale 
titude of his face. His hair had something 
of:a darkish hue, and was generally short. 
His complexion was pale ; except where it 
was slightly tinged with colour by the 
weather. He was short and thick. He 
was considernbly -under the general height, 
though it is:possible his pot-belly and cor- 
pulent appearance generallyymay have made 


him! appear shorter than he réally was, 
Any: time I saw him, he al wore a 
great-coat of a dark brown colour. 

paid but little attention to-his personal de- 
coration. His ‘tailor had no very difficult 
customer to please. From his appearance 
I should have inferred, that. if he could but 
have abundance of room in his slothes, he 
never troubled ‘himself as to the way in 
which Snip executed his task. I have no 
notion, however, that either his tailor or 
any other of his tradesmen would get off as 
easily on the question of price, as:they did 
as to the taste with which they executed 
their tasks. At home he was, as might 
have been expected, still less particular 
about his personal appearance. 


It was one feature in:Rothschild’s con- ° 


dact when on ’Change, which I have never 
ween noticed, that. he never, except when 
engaged in business, entered into conversa- 
tion with any of the thousands in the same 

we vad he stood, in the midst of the 

ustle on ’Change, apparently as d 

lost in thought, and with as naan 
countenance, as if he had been alone in the 
vast wilderness of shade referred to by Cow. 
per, or been the “ Last Man” described by 
Campbell. {I never ‘knew a more striking 
illustration than he presented, of the possi- 
bility of one being in the depths of solitude 
while in the midst of the busiest. and most 
bustling scenes which this busy and bust- 
ling metropolis presents. Whether his re- 
serve was constitutional, or whether it arose 
from the pride of purse, or whether from 
the magnitude of the matters which must 


have ‘been ‘ever occupying his mind, or 
whether from the conjoint operation of the 
three causes, I, cannot positively say ; but 
the fact of his reserve. was as I have stated. 





Six Walter Scott. 


LOCRHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT, VOL. 1. 


[We conclude, from page 312, our selec- 
tions from this portion of the Memoirs of 
our illustrious poet and novelist. ] 


I have heard Scott.chuckle. with  partica- 
ler glee over the reeollection of an excur- 
sion to the vale of the Ettrick, near which 
river the party were pursued by a bull. 
“ Come, King John,” said he, ‘we must 
even take the water,’’ and accordingly he 
and his daughter plunged into ‘the stream. 
But King John, halting on the bank and 
surveying the river, which happened to be 
full‘and turbid, exclaimed, in his usual so- 
lemn manner— 

—— “ The flood is angry, Sheriff, 
Methinks I'll get me up into a tree.” 


® John Kemble’s most familiar table-talk often 
flowed into blank verse; and #0 indeed did his sis- 
ter's. Scott «who was a capital mimic) often re- 
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It. was well that the dogs had succeeded in 
diverting the bull, because there was no 
tree at hand which could have sustained 
King John, nor, had that been otherwise, 
* gould so stately a personage have dismount- 
ed‘ and ‘ascended with. such alacrity as cir- 
cumstances would have required. He at 
followed his friends though the river 
with the rueful dignity of Don Quixote. 

In ajletter of 1819, there occurs, for the 
first time, the name. of a person who soon 
obtained a Jarge share of Scott’s regard and 
-eonfidence—the late ingenious comedian, 
' Mr. Daniel Terry. He had received a 
good: education, and been regularly trained 
as an.architect ; but abandoned that profes- 
cion, at an early period of life, for the stage, 
and was-now beginning to attract attention 
ssa valuable and efficient actor in Henry 
Siddons’s new mpany at. Edinburgh. Al- 
teady he and the Ballantynes were constant 
companions, and through his. familiarity 
with them, Scott had abundant sepelies 
ties of appreciating his many excellent and 
‘agreeable qualities. He had the manners 
and feelings of a gentleman. Like John 
Kemble, ' he was deeply skilled in the old 
literature .6f the .drama, and he rivalled 
Scatt’s own erithusiasm for the ‘antiquities 
of vertu. Their epistolary yee, gpa 
in after days was frequent, and will supply 
me with many illustrations of Scott’s minor 
tastes and habits. As their letters lie ‘be- 
fore me, they appear as if they Had all been 

‘by the same hand. Terry’s idola- 
of his new. friend induced him to imitate 
his writing 20 zenlously, that Scott used to 
sey, if che were called on to swear to any 
ent, ‘the utmost -he could venture to 
attest would be, that.it was either in his 
own hend or:in Terry’s. The actor, per- 
haps, unconsciously, mimicked him in other 
matters with hardly inferior pertinacity. 
His small, lively features had ecquired, be- 
fore. I :knew-him, a. truly ludicrous cast of 
Seott’s graver ion ; .he had taught 
his.tiny eyebrow ‘the very trick of the amon 
ineditative’ frown ; and to crown all, he-so 
habitually affected his. tone and accent ‘that, 
though:a native of: Bath, .a stranger could 
hardly have doubted he must be. a Scotch- 
man. These things afforded Scott .and-all 
their mutual, acquamtanees much diversion ; 
but perhaps no Stoic could have helped 
being secretly gratified by seeing a clever 
and sensible man convert himself into a liv- 
ing type and-symbol of admiration. 

Charles Mathews and Terry were once 
thrown aut of .a gig -together, and the 

rt received.an injury which made him 
halt ever afterwards, while the latter escap- 
ed unhurt. “‘ Dooms, Dauniel,” seid Ma- 
thews’ when ':they -next-met, ‘ what a pity 


“wring her tragic exclamation to a footboy during a 
at Ashestiel— 


* You’ ve ‘brought me water, boy—I:asked for Leer. 


that.it wazna your luck to get the game 

mon! Your Sksrra wad.hae been the 

thing, ye ‘ken, an’ ye wad hae.been croose 

till ye war coffined !” Terry, though: he did 

not always relish bantering.on this subj 

replied readily and good-humouredly. by.a 
wotation from Peter Pindar’s Bozzy and 

1228 Some 


ents Mas iy teas RE eae, Wet 

Says I to Johnson, all by way of, 

Se ee iors 
He'll take off Peter better now than ever.” 


Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Teérry’s 
sober mimicry of Scott was one of the richest 
extra zas of his social hours ;° but in- 
tive the whole Ballantyne Segue 
tize t tyne group with 
success — while ne amfunnidos soceabea 
with delight, and Aldi stoma Sn 
faintly chuckled, and the Sheriff, , gently 
smiling, pushed round his decanters. 

Seott’s intimacy with Mr.'Terry, ‘began 
to make very rapid progress’ from ‘the ‘date 
of ‘the first purchase of Abbotsford. He 
spent several weeks of that autumn at Ashe- 
stiel, riding ever daily to the new farm, ‘and 
assisting his friend with edvice, which his 
acquirements az an architect and dra 
man rendered exceedingly valuable, as to the 
future arrangements about both ‘house ‘und 
grounds. Early in 1812, Ter led 
to London, and made,’ on ‘the of May, 
a very successful debut on the boards of ‘the 
Haymarket as Lord Ogleby. ‘He continued, 
however; to visit ‘Scotland almost every sea- 
son, and no ally had more to do either ‘with 
the plans ultimately adopted ‘as ‘to ‘Scott's 
new structure, or with the ‘collection of lite. 
rary ‘and antiquarian curiosities which now 
constitate its‘museum. From‘ this'time the 
series of letters’ between them is an’ ample 
one. The intelligent zeal with which ' 
actor laboured to ‘promote the gratification 
of the poet’s tastes and fancies on the ‘one 
side: on the other, Scott's warm ‘anxiety 
for Terry’s professional suecess, the ‘sagu- 
city and ho with which-he counsels 
and cheers‘him throughout, and-the good- 
natured confidence with which ~ he’ deteils 
his own pro) both the greatest and the 
smallest,—all this seems to me'to makeup 
a very interesting pictare. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


- Early in May, 1810, :the Lady of the 
Lake came out—as her two elder sisters 
had done—in all the majesty * quarto, with 
every accompanying grace of ty aphy, 
and with, one ao T trontion 
piece of Saxon’s portrait of Scott; the 
price of the book, two guineas. For the 
copyright ithe ay had nominally received 
2,000 guineas, but as John Ballantyne and 
Co. retained three-fourths .of the property 
to themselves (Miller of London purchasing 
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resumed the long-forgotten MS. of his 

ey. As in the Introduction of 1829 

he mentions having received discourage- 
ments es to the openin of the novel 


coatts y portion of it, 1 conclude that the 


fragment of 1805; had in that year beet 
gutinitied to Efskine alone. 
To Walter Scott, Esq., Ashestile. 

. Edinburgh, Sept. 15, 1810, 

? “ Dear Sir, ’ 


“ Waar you have sent of Waverley has 
amused me much; and certainly if J had 
—— part of a new novel, se igs 
of which was open to my perusa should 
have with avidity. So much for 


; its general effect; but you have sent me 


too little to enable me to form a decided 
aay that [ was 


Considering that ‘sixty years since’ only 
leads us back to the year 1750, a period 
when our fathers were alive and merry, it 
seems ‘to me that the air of antiquity dif. 
fused over the character is rather too greet 


, to harmozine with the time. The period is 


modern; Johnson was writing—and Gar- 


ra, Tick was acting—end in fact scarcely any- 


thing appeurs to have altered, more im 

tant the the cut of a coat. eri 
- The account of the studies of Waverley 
seems unnecessarily minute. There are fow 
novel readers to whom it would be interest 
i I can see at once the be- 


with the narra’ 

state this with much diffidence. 1 do not 
mean to object to a train of reflections aris 
ing from some striking event, but I don’t 
like their so frequent recurrence. The lan- 
posse is spirited, but perhaps rather care- 

. The humoor is admirable: Should 
—cere 


you go on? My opinion is, clearly: 
. T have he doubt of pusseen, though 
it is impossible.to guess how much * * * 


The part of the letter hich T’have omit- 
fore ted, refers to the stute of Ballantyne’s busi- 
ness at the time when it was written. He 
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a 

ire. before them, and: the «stars of heaven 
peering. down upon: them, on: a clear, frosty 
night, he will enjoy a vivid picture ‘of that 
fire-side, around which: the: genius: of: Scott 
has scattered charms belonging alike to reality 
and romance. ; 

Many specimens of this fire-place, provided 
with fire-dogs-or: cradles, for the support of 
wood-billets, are to be found in Surrey, and 
other parts of the country, where coal is searee, 
and peat:or wood is generally consumed. 


| Che Unites States of America. 





SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By Harriet Martineau. 
[ Tuas is, in: many respects, to use an Ame- 
ricanism,a amusing work. In man- 
ner; however, it bears a general resemblance 
to its:author’s Jliustvations of Political Eeo- 
nomy, which ‘scarcely belong to the amuse- 
ment class. As in ‘that work, the basis of 
the. present ‘is political economy, enlivened 
with details: of scenery; manners; and inci- 
dents; full-of eloquent truth and naturalness: 
We confine‘our extracts to the latter charac- 
teristics, being content to leave the opinions 
of the: authoress to more critical contempo- 
ravies; Miss Martineau, it should be added; 
landed at New York’ on September 19, 1834, 
and sailed for England on August 1, 1836; 
ao thatcher tour extended to‘two years. | 
The Valley of Connecticut. 


: ‘The:valley of the Connecticut ‘is the most 
festile: valley in New England ; .and it is 
scarely possible: that any should be more 
beautifnl:. ‘The river, full; broad, and tran- 
il as the summer sky, winds: through mea- 
green with pasture, or en with 

eorn. Clumps of forest trees afford retreat 
weanliteent! Nee’ Meghon’ heats; and the 
magui ew elm, the most 
Srcee cuneate tans ae 
-and: easts’ its: broad shade upon the 
meadow. Hills-of various height and decli- 
vity bound the now widening, now contract- 
ing valley. To these: hills, the forest has re- 
tived'; the everlasting forest, from which, in 
Awmerica,we cannot'fly. I cannot remember 
that, except in some: parts‘of the prairies, I 
was: ever out of: sight of the forest in the 
United States: and I am sure. I never wished 
to be so. It. was'like the “verdurous wall of 
Paradise,” posers tome wi southers and 
western tivers to'their channels. We were, 


as it appeared, imprisoned in’ it for man’ 
days together, ax we traversed the. south 
eastern * 


THE MIRROR. 


the usta if ent appear un tndlapeneatie fa 
ive it must appear as indisper in 
the picture-gallery of nature as the sky: | Tu 
the ish traveller it is a special boon, an 
added’ charm, a newly-created grace, like the 
infant planet that wanders across the tele: 
seope of the astronomer. Tlie Knglish tra- 
veller finds himself never weary by day of 
prying into the forest; from beneath its 
canopy ; or, from a distance drinking in its 
exquisite hnes: and his dreams, for months 
or years, will be of the mossy roots, the black 
pine, and silvery birch stems, the translucent 
green shades o' bag and the slender 
, Climbing like a ladder into: the top- 
cael Soaghe of the dark-holly, a hundred feet 
high. He.will dream of the march of. the 
hours through the forest ; the deep blackness 
of night; broken by the dun forest-fires, and 
startled by the showers of sparks, sent abroad 
the casual breeze from the burning stems. 
e-will hear again the shrill piping of the 
ee and the multitudinous din 
from the occasional swamp. He will dream 
of the deep silence which precedes the dawn; 
of the gradual apparition of the haunti 
trees, coming faintly out of the darkness ; 
the first level rays, area am | Piercing 
the woods to their very heart, and lighting 
them up into vena om colonnades, 
garlanded with wavy verdure, and carpeted 
with glittering wild-flowers. Or, he will 
dream of the clouds ef gay butterflies; and 
gauzy dragon-flies, that hover above the 
noon-day paths of. the forest, or cluster about 
some graceful shrub, making it appear to 
bear at once all the flowers of Eden. | Or thé 
iden moon will look down through’ his 
, making for him islands of light in an 
Ocean of darkness. He may not sée the 
stars but by glimpses; but the winged starv 
of those regions,—the gleaming fire-flies;— 
radiate from every sleeping bough, and 
his eye im fancy busy in following them 
glancing, while’ his spirit sleeps:in t 
charms of the summer night. Next:to the 
solemn and various beauty of the sea and‘ the 
sky; comes that‘of the wilderness. I doubt 
whether the sublimity of the vastest moun- 
tain-range can exceed: that of the: all-pervad- 
ing forest, when the imagination becomes 
able to realize the conception: of what ‘it is. 
World-making. 
It is an absorbing thing to watch the pro 
cess of world-making; the formation 


of the natural and the conventional world: I 
witnesned both in America ; and when I look 


back upon it’now, it seems as if I had been 
in planet. I saw something of the 
of ing the natural globe in the 
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the earthquake of a thousand years 
may brin i 
of the shortness of his life. I saw 


HE 


ee a the 7 of -world-making 
behind the fall of Niagara, in thunder 
cavern, where the rocks that have stood for 
ever tremble to their fall amidst the roar of 
the unexhausted ‘floods. I-stood where soon 


foot ‘shall stand no more. Foot-hold 
er foet-hold is destined to be thrown down, 
, after more ages than the world has yet 
known; the last rocky barrier shall be over- 
» and an- ocean shall ove 
countries which are but just entering upon 
civilized existence. Niagara itself is but one 


re 


the sole evidence of its surviving grandeur 
» While I stood in the wet whirl- 


region of life. This was seeing world-mak- 
ing- So it wason the Mississippi, when a 
tg a 

of new land. p in 
this.creation. The cliffs of the u; Mis- 
souri detach their soil, and send it thousands 


of miles down the stream. The river brings comed 


it, and deposits it, in continual: increase, till 
a barrier is taised against the rushing waters 
themselves, The air brings seeds, and drops 
them where they sprout, and strike down- 
wards, so that their reots bind the soft soil, 
and enable it to bear the weight of new ac- 
eretions. The infant forest, floating, as it 
&ppeared, on the surface of the turbid and 
three np diame ene Hie oe 
painter; but to the’ eye of une who loves to 
watch the process of world-making, it is full 
of delight. These’ islands are seen in every 
stage of growth. The cotton-wood trees; 
from being like cresses in a pool, tise breast- 

the thickets, to 


high; then they are like 
‘ shade the alligator may retreat ; then, 


like groves that bid the sun night, while 
he is still lighting up the Load then like 
the forest itself, with the wood-cutter’s house 
within its screen, flowers springing about its 
stems, and the wild vine climbing to meet 
the night breezes on its lofty canopy. This 
mas seeing world-making. Here was strong 
instigation to the exercise of analysis. 


THE. MIRROR. 
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- Natural: Wealth of the United States. 
The United States ate not only vast in ex- 
tent: they are inestimably rich in- material 
wealth. There are fisheries’ and granite 
quarries along the northern.coasts ; and shi 
ping from the whole commercial world wi 
their ports. ‘There are tanneries within reach 
of their oak woods, and manufactures.in the 
north feom the: cotton growth of the south. 
There is. unlimited wealth of com, sugar 


are varieties af grape for wine, and mulberries 
sans. Sane trees sold, leed, 
springs. is irom, 
and coal, ‘There is chain of ‘mountains, 
ividing the great fertile western v from 
the bay eastern region: which har 
the mountains on the Atlantic. These 
mountains yield the spri which the 
rivers are to be fed - —— fertilize 
v and be the vehicle. of its 
caeieorciatae cnt. Gutas dean 
of these rivers, in the vast breadth of the 
north, lie the. great lakes, te be likewise the 
servants of commerce, and to afford in their 
fisheries the means, of life: and luxury: to 


> thousands. These inland seas: temper: the 


climate, summer and. winter, and .insure 
health to the heart of the vast continent. 
Never was a country more gifted: by natare.. 


A Sad Tale, 


In a deep, narrow vi the. White 
Mountains, lived. a family of the name of 
Willey. Their dwelling was a comfortable 

, OD & green at the foot of 
one of the steepest mountains, There were 
but few travellers among these mountains in 
their day; but those few were kindly wel 

: and the cheerful host and _ hostess, 

and their comely children, were always. well 
spoken of. On astormy August night, 1826, 
a tremendous slide came crashing. dowa the 
mountain. side, at the rear of the house. If 
the family had remained in their. chambers, 
Bey: won mcd aay oso: Sara 

ge of the green platform, behind.the dw 

ling, parted the slide, so that the grassy, plot 
remained untouched,—a bright island ip the 
midst of the desolation. "The family, to the 
number of nine, were overwhelmed, and. all 
penhes. The bodies of seven. were found, 
bones of the other two are, doubtless 
heed apts the slide, where van 
an Tees are growing up, as if trying 
to ‘eflace the horrors of the wrede The scene 
must have been dreadful to those who first 
arrived at the spot, after the event, The 
house, safe on its plot; its door stand- 
ing wide; the beds and clothes of the family 
showing that they had | sprung up from sleep, 
and so fled from the only place where they 
would: have been safe; no one there; @ 
deadly silence brooding over the quiet spot 
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Love of Land. 
possession of land is the aim of all ac- 


THE MIRROR. 


he. goes and’ buys land. If he di 

himeelf, he betakes himself to a lot in the 
west., If the demand for any article of ma- 
nufacture slackens, the operatives drop into 
the unsettled lands. If « citizen’s neigh. 


108) bourse rise above him in the towna, he 


takes himself where he can be monarch of 
all he sur. i 


anes repels 
here ind e highest poli 
tical value. It is natural aan @ coun. 
try were political economy has never been 


gocial adversity. And, finally, it falls out 
nil for the old world, in. prospect of the 
time when the new world mast be its 
whith Immigrants 


all -hands,. that: the of the Irish 
for. the pein sot St aie is a 
great set-off against inst: qualities some 
of :them.exhibitin their:own: persons; and 
Irish are among the. most vi citizens 
of the republic... The. immigtant Germans 
are. more sober and: respectable than the 
Irish ;» but: there is more difficulty in im- 
provieg them .end their ‘children. The 

are: in -high esteem. : My own opi- 


one.of. the most attractive works ub» 
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